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On Knocking Off 


JOR ONCE let us make use of our front page to 
give notice to our readers. as usual. that no issue of 
ihis JOURNAL will be published in August. The reason for this 
lapse? Elementary, my dear Watson: the Editor takes a 
holiday in summer whether summer actually comes or not 
after a winter which began last October with wind and rain 
rising to unprecedented disaster in Lynmouth and on the East 
Coast and petering out in the gloomiest June on record. It 
has been a busy time too. with the meeting of the Central 
Council. the Coronation and the Toc H Festival close on each 
other's heels. So don’t let's mind admitting that we look 
forward to a holiday. Happy is any one of us who earns the 
right to knock off. has the chance and knows how. 


Instead of trying to say anything new and clever about the 
holiday mood the Editor shamelessly lifts part of the leading 
article with which he opened this JouRNAL almost thirty years 
ago: it is headed ‘Bank Holiday. 1924” and starts thus: 


You that are lying flatlong, on the beach, 

With peeling nose and copper-coloured limb, 

Pipe between teeth and matches out of reach. 

Fed ’cos the tide's wrong for another swim— 

You, with the ninth hole looking pretty grim, 

And that ass Muggins playing perfect go'f A 
Against you—just keep cool till lunch time. Then—knock off! 
You, who have cast a full three hours and over. 

When only midges bite bur de'il a salmon— 

You with the tinkered mo-bike who discover 

Ten m.p.h. is all that you can cram on— 

You, faithful you, who strive to push the pram on 

The crowded esplanade while others scoff— Tat 
You (heroes, all of you). don't worry ! Just—knock off - 


We won't trouble about the half dozen more verses In the 
sume vein: enough is quoted to underline the moral that even 
a holiday is not to be taken too seriously. 
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Blindness in the Colonial Empire 
The Problem 


rESHE STORY BEGINS in 1945 when the Colonial 
| Office and the Nationa! Institute for the Blind set 
up a joint committee tO investigate blindness in the Colonial 
Empire. This committee, after studying all the information 
available in the United Kingdom and realising it was con- 
fronting a major problem, sent a delegation to collect facts 
and to take advice in Africa and the Middle East. The dele- | 
sation travelled 35.000 miles. visited twelve Colonies and 
returned with a mass of information which was later published 
by H.M. Stationery Office in a report entitled Blindness in 
British African and Middle East Territories. 
The report presented a sombre picture of suilering and loss, 
lt described eye diseases which darken the lives of whole com- 
munities. showed how poor sight means low production and 
/ poverty, and emphasised how little was yet being done to save 
f sight and to care for the blind in the Colonies. From informa- 
tion gathered by the delegation, and from other sources, it 
was estimated that there are a million people blind and mil- 
lions more sulfering from painful eye diseases in the Colonial 
Empire. Seventy-five per cent. of this blindness and eye 
disease is preventable. 
The four West African Colonies alone have a blind popula- 
tion of at least 300.000. A Northern Nigerian census showed 
one person in seventy was blind and one person in seven had 
eye disease. 


In an extensive area of the Northern Gold Coast, “Oncho- 
cerciasis™ (a filarial blind disease carried by the Simulium fly) 
attacks at least half the population and is compelling the 
people to evacuate the fertile river region. In some villages 
of this area, locally known as the “Country of the Blind”, a 
fifth of all adult males are blind. 


The eyes of at least fifteen per cent. of the people in the 
East African Colonies are affected by trachoma and, in some 
areas. the infection rate is as high as eighty per cent. School 
examinations. indifferent provinces of Tanganyika and Kenya, 
have shown that up to sixty-six per cent. of the children have 
this eye disease. 
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Investigations in sample areas of Central Afr 

similar picture. The Government of Nyasaland 
blind population of its territory at 20,000, in 
plind people of school age. Conjunctivitis. 
major cause of disability in the Northern R 
medical report, ad recon and coniun 
throughout most of the Middle East, ar i f 
blindness and disability in Gibraltar, Mala Gael nd 
Aden: 12.000 blind people have been recorded in Malay 
where it is believed the blind population of the Mal sa 
Federation may number 75.000. a 


The delegation found that the existing facilities for the 
prevention of blindness and for the welfare of the blind in 
the Colonies were pitifully inadequate. No Colony had a 
comprehensive ophthalmic service: many Colonies lacked eye 
specialists, and few had eye hospitals. There was no ophthal- 
mic research centre in the whole of the Colonial Empire 
Working in overcrowded clinics, a handful of eye specialists 
in the Colonies saved thousands of eyes each year, but great 
numbers of people went blind for lack of simple treatment 
and the sight of thousands of children was destroyed because 
parents were ignorant of the rules of eye health. In the whole 
Colonial Empire there were only eleven small schools for the 
blind with a total accommodation for Jess than three hundred 
children. Most of these schools Jacked qualified teachers and 
modern equipment. Only one Colony had a workshop for the 
blind and no facilities existed in the Colonial Empire for 
printing Braille in Colonial languages. 


The Plan 


The problem was rightly seen as a challenge. not only to 
governments, but also to the goodwill and humanity of British 
people everywhere. It was also recognised that a central body 
was needed to give positive leadership, to stimulate action by 
governments and unofficial societies in every Colony. and to 
give the whole effort the force and momentum of a great 
Empire movement. Three years ago, the British Empire 
Society for the Blind was formed to undertake this task, under 
the patronage of His Majesty King George VI. and on Empire 
Day. 1951. Lord Halifax. the President of the Society. 
launched the “British Empire Campaign Against Blindness”, 
the Society’s essential plan and programme of work. 
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The plan called for intensive campaigns conducted system- 
atically in representative regions of the Empire to demonstrate 
practical means of preventing eye diseases which cause 75 per 
cent. of Colonial blindness. It aimed at establishing. under 
the direction of local Societies for the Blind, at least one 
school and vocational training centre for the blind in each 
large Colony where there were at present no facilities for 
educating and training the blind. (Many Colonial Village 
crafts are suitable occupations for the blind and are trades 
on which the European blind have built their tradition of 
skill.) In the principal regions of the Colonial Empire, the 
plan proposed the establishment of Regional Offices to stimu- 
late and co-ordinate work for the blind and to wage a con- 
tinuous campaign by means of films, radio. the Press and by 
leaflets to teach the Colonial peoples how to preserve their 
own and their children’s sight. It also recommended that 
Braille presses should be established to print school text books 
in Colonial languages and Centres built where local staff could 
be trained as school teachers and craft instructors of the blind. 


Progress 


In the two years which have elapsed since the campaign 
was launched the plan has come to life. Organisations for 
the blind were then at work in five Colonies only; to-day 
twenty-seven are covered. They serve the blind irrespective 
of race. creed or colour. 

Twelve new schools have been built or are in the course 
of erection and a number of training centres and workshops 
have been planned and built in various parts of the Colonial 
Empire. 

The Society's first major research team is at work in the 
notorious “Country of the Blind“ in the Gold Coast and a 
pilot survey has just been completed in the Western Aden 
Protectorate. 

The Society's first Regional Office has been opened in West 
Africa under the direction of a trained blind welfare worker 
from the United Kingdom and it is hoped to open similar 
Offices in other regions later this year. 

In Malaya the first Braille printing press in the Colonia! 
Empire is turning out school text books and Genera] Sir 
Gerald Templer has cited. as an excellent example. the rela- 
tionship which exists between Government and the local 
Society for the Blind. 
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Gratifying though the progress has been d É 
years, much remains to be done, for it has 
so far, to touch on the fringe of an appal 
Colonies are co-operating wholeheartedly in the crusad 
they are more than fulfilling their promise to ae i ee 
funds needed to finance the Campaign. But they ra = ae 
to us in the mother country for leadership, technical fee ing 
financial support—as we looked to them in our eee an 
We must not fail them now. of peril. 


The Society will be pleased to send speake 
Branch meetings, to give more detailed ora 
the problem and the work of the Society. Applications should 
be made to: The Meetings Dept., British Empire Society for 
the Blind, 53 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. TES 
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Our Painting Exhibition 


T AM SITTING WRITING at the table in the 
entrance to the Trafford Gallery where fifty others 
in five weeks have sat for hours at a time to take entrance fees 
and sell catalogues for the ‘Painting is a Pleasure’ Exhibition. 
Opposite me is a self-portrait by Douglas Fairbanks, Jnr.; a 
beautifully executed Pug-Dog by Mrs. M. A. Dunne: a 
Riviera Garden by Dame Felicity Peake and the clever portrait 
of Princess Margaret drawn by H.R.H. The Duchess of Kent. 
I have just admitted the two-thousandth visitor. 


One evening this week most of the pictures, which had been 
given to Toc H. were auctioned with great skill and success 
for our benefit among a crowded roomful of people whom 
Toc H must reckon as its very good friends. The result? — 
£1,262. 

A great success 

We had no idea when Mrs. Rex Benson wrote her article 

for the May Journat that the second Painting Exhibition 


could be so successful: but a success it has been and the 
second “cream puf” was even better than the first. Press 


——————— 
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cuttings about It have come ] A 
world, some as far away as South China and Singapore. Full 
page reports with reproductions of the pictures were in Picture 
Post, and other illustrated weeklies, the Paris Match and many 
United States magazines. The B.B.C., showed some of the 
nictnres in an afternoon Television programme and, taken as 
4 whole, we must be grateful that the cause of Toc H has been 
so widely publicised. 


As to visitors, the list is headed by H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Gloucester, who also loaned two of her watercolours. Most 
of the Exhibitors have been twice or more. Unfortunately, 
Miss Vivien Leigh. whose ‘Yellow Door’ I can see from this 
table, and Miss Kathleen 
Ferrier were both pre- 
vented by illness from 
seeing their pictures. Two 
other Exhibitors, Miss 
Clemence Dane and Miss 
Freya Stark, were hon- 
oured with C.B.E.’s in the 
Coronation Honours’ List. 


On the morning of the 
Toc H Festival, one 
hundred Toc H members 
and friends crowded into 
the Gallery, a jollier, 
noisier crowd than we 
had known previously in 
these carpeted precincts 
of art. Seeing these 
pictures is a pleasing 
experience; all the artists 
fe paint for the pleasure of 

Harbour nt Sunset it and their pictures are 

by Noel Coward clear in intention and not 

puzzles to be unravelled. 

One man came in to say it was a better and happier exhibition 
than the Royal Academy! Most visitors linger until pressing 
appointments make them take their leave, declaring they have 
thoroughly enjoyed the show, that is all except two Americans 
who came in and paid their admission fees then asked what 
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Toc H was. The Bursar did his best t k 
thanked, but the couple departed, ERE zpi nas 
ictures! They might at least have carried off 4 spn the 
both for the sake of the fascinating thumbnail o na catalogue, 
of exhibitors, telling us why they paint, and for ‘oDrographies 


cover designed by Cecil Beaton, the famous pase eet 


We had our disappointments: the $ 
’ Te was no e 
that most famous of all amateur painters or fom M 
: me 


Fishing Village 
by The Right Rev. C. K. N. Bardsley, The Bishop of Croydon 


Chiang Kai Shek—another and most skilled amateur artist; 
or Lord Alexander, who had given away all his pictures and 
had not the time to do us another. But all round we have had 
a romping success and as the Daily Express put it on June 12, 
it was “fun” from which the Family Purse will receive about 
£1.500. Thank you Mrs. Benson and the Trafford Gallery 
and very many friends for wonderful support! 


A word for the members of the new London Floral 
Decoration Society who, without charge, supplied and most 
beautifully arranged the flowers in the Gallery throughout the 
five weeks. Mrs. H. W. Hall, the Secretary, would gladly send 
particulars about their Society to any who love arranging 
flowers—Address: 2 Kingston House, S.W.7. K.A.R. 
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Festival of ’Fifty-three 


Royal Festival Hall 


HIS YEAR’S FESTIVAL was planned to open 

T with an Assembly on the South Bank of the River 

Thames at noon, on Saturday, June 13. At that hour, the 

London river-front under a grey sky with its Coronation 

decorations limp and bedraggled, seemed to be wearing a 

hang-dog look. But the earliest couples met with, Charles 

and Mrs. Rollings of Bedwas, Mon., and Alf and Mrs. Cox, 

of Kidderminster, were in high spirits. Five minutes later, 

there came a shower of rain to greet the arrival of Tom Wilson, 

of Penshaw Branch, County Durham, who had caught the 

night train from Newcastle and reached King’s Cross at a time 

when most other members were still comfortably abed. The 

decanting of seventy members from two motor-coaches 

brought a pronounced West Country flavour to South Bank 

until they themselves merged into the constantly growing 

j} throng of pilgrims “from every shire’s end of Engelond”—and 
/ many parts of the world beyond. 


The crowd continued to expand until 2 o’clock when the 
Royal Festival Hall opened its doors and the Family were 
able to inspect and admire the striking results achieved in this 
most modern building which, for one afternoon, was theirs. 
There was much for them to see, including the fine panoramic 
view of London from Westminster to St. Paul’s. and plenty of 
gpace-room for the many re-encounters between distant friends 
which form an integral part of every Festival. 


While all this hustle was going on, a small party of 
handicapped members from Le Court had been steered in 
their wheeled-chairs to a good vantage point in the Hall where 
they were joined by ‘Longy’ Hoskins of Denton Branch and 
Denis Shearman of Cosham. The latter, despite lying prone 
in a spinal carriage, had “made his own arrangements to 
attend”. travelling in the guard’s van of a train from Ports- 
mouth and, on arrival at Waterloo, keeping an eye open for 
a Toc H man to propel him to the Hall. Needless to say. his 
stout-hearted plan worked admirably. 


Following the pattern set at former Festivals, Arnold Greir 
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at the organ played members to their Seats F 
3 p-m., the packed audience rose as one to sa Basis at 
Anthem. Then came the singing of seve 5 National 
tead given by the Brentford and Chis 
under the baton of Douglas Coates, 
seemed slightly banal. the tunefuln 
enthusiasm of all were still sufficien 


wick Musical Society, 


If, at times, the words 
ess of some and the 
t to produce the right 


Ps SEARS TSR i: is hid esse 
Royal Festival Hall: Jim Best, ‘Chalky’ White, Harold Cole and Jimmy Jaquest 
from Le Court, with ‘Lonyy’ Hoskins of Denton and Denis Shearman of Cosham 


atmosphere and, as the strains of The Payneham Ditty died 
away, the Family was ready for more solid fare. 

Hubert Secretan, the new Chairman of the Central Executive 
and a former Hon. Administrator, from a large batch of cables 
and telegrams first read a message received from the Patron 
in answer to one from the Family: 

“Please convey to all members of Toc H from home and 
overseas, assembled together, the sincere thanks of the Queen 
for their kind and loyal message of good wishes. 

He then welcomed the visitors and guests, who included 
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the Rt. Hon. the Chairman of the L.C.C. (Mr. ACE 
Middleton), Professor Samuel Mathai, Deputy Commissioner 
for Toc H in India. Sir Ton Hamilton Benn. still going strong at 
ninety, Arthur Pettifer, our Senior Vice-President, Sir William 
Hamilton-Fyfe and Colonel W. R. Elliott (Tosher’). together 
with other members from Australia, New Zealand, India. 
Pakistan, Ceylon. Singapore. Hong Kong. Jamaica and Malta. 


Australian spokesman 


Then came the turn of Lieut.-General Sir Edmund Herring, 
the President of Toc H in Australia and leader of the 
Australian contingent at the Coronation. After paying a 
tribute to the work of Leslie LeMaitre (‘Lemon’) and Peter 
Seymour Price, he said: 


“The chief event of the last year in Australia has been Tubby’s 
visit to us. And I do want to tell you what a tremendous source of 
joy it was to us to have him with us in Australia—we had lots of fun. 
He did us all a power of good. He gave us a great deal of inspiration. 
encouragement, and help. We needed a good stirring up, we wanted 
a good kick in the pants, and we got it and are grateful. And I do 
want to tell Tubby. here and now, that his visit is already bearing 

l fruit and will for many years continue to do so. He was absolutely 
A tireless. , 

“Our members have been stirred and stimulated by Tubby's visit. 
and he has brought us all nearer to our Lord Jesus Christ. and he 
certainly has helped us to learn anew the great truth that religion is 
the main concern of man. This truth has been brought home to 
millions of Her Majesty's subjects by that great ceremony which took 
place in the Abbey last weck. We should thank God for our Queen. 
that she is a staunch Christian and a fine wife and a fine mother. 

“Her crowning was bound to be a matter of the greatest moment 
to us as her subjects. But her crowning, conducted as it was in 
accordance with the ancient ritual and in the Abbey. was chiefly a 
religious ceremony, and we must never forget that. It not only makes 
demands on the Queen but on all the Queen's subjects wherever they 
may be. When you come to think of it, the Coronation without 
subjects would be rather a pointless affair, and so when the Queen 
binds herself. as she did most solemnly last Tuesday week. to devote 
her whole life to our service—yours and mine—she becomes entitled to 
look to us for support and we become bound to give it to her. The 
question might well be considered what kind of support members of 
Toc H can give to their Queen at this hour? 

“Many people today are spiritually dead. They do not realise that 
all we value in our heritage is based on belief. Have you ever thought, 
truth, justice and belief are all based on liberty? Think of Jiberty. 
Slavery used to be a recognised institution of civilised society and we 
have abolished it. How have we abolished it? Because men believed 
in this Christian era and in the words of Piers Plowman we are all 
‘Christe’s creatures.” If you believe this it cannot be right for one man 
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to own another. That was the basis on w 
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We must live our faith, day in and day out. We have oo faith. 
a special responsibility because we are bound to spread ieee 


Fred Brooker and ‘Sawbones’ in earnest discussion with early arrivals on South Bank 


“You need spiritual valour if you are to witness courageously, You 
need it to help people to learn again the place religion should hold in 
the hearts of men. You need it if you are to set about building the 
Kingdom of God. And this is the kind of support we should want 
to give to the Queen, if our faith is really vital and we are really trying. 
day in and day out, to serve and follow our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


The Founder Padre 


Sir Edmund was followed by the Founder Padre who, amidst 
great applause, produced a much-travelled hat-box presented 
; ; ; 5 E 
to him by Australian members during his recent tour ‘down 

under’. He said: AA 

“You have in Edmund Herring a man who is utterly significant of 
good. His influence in Australia is profound and there we have him 
Presideni of Toc H. You have had the chance of listening to a man 
of simple speech whose every word is simple and straightforward. but 
who has lived it out to a degree allotted not to many men who pe 
been in these positions of great power in war and peace. I know tha 
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in the latter portion of my life I have met a man whom 1 would gladly 
follow with all my hopes and aspiration at any age m life. younz or 
old.” ; f r 4 

Tubby then told, in his own inimitable fashion, stories of 
encounters with Toc H during his recent world tour, 
concluding with this appeal: 

“You know that a group of us have got together to renew the 
endowment of Talbot House in Poperinghe to keep the house in good 
condition, Lord Wakefield gave what seemed an adequate endowment 
of £15,000, but. as currency is today, this endowment is inadequate 
for that most historic building. Therefore. a few of us have got 
together and promised now, or in our wills, to make a contribution to 
this work. 1 have got in this hat-box here the names of one or two 
men who have promised to help. Will some of you here add to this 
collection so that the Bethlehem of the entire Movement will not be 
loo far away from us? It is not defunct or obsolete. but goes on into 
a future age. Our house in Poperinghe remains the property 
identified as part of the British heritage in Europe. [ask you to make 
up this sum to meet all needs; to help the poorer pilgrims. Therefore, 
I tell you, strengthen the withering line. On to the City of God!” 

Tubby finished speaking and resumed his seat to renewed 
applause. which was followed by the choir singing a para- 
phrase of John of Gaunt’s speech in Shakespeare’s Richard I1, 
a song for ‘England and her sister nations’. Then came an 
interval that gave members a brief opportunity to stretch their 
legs and to patronise the coffee bar or the literature stall as 
they felt inclined. 

The Masque 


All too quickly the interval ended. and the Family were 
once more back in their seats for The Bridge, the Masque 
which was to follow. Being a trifle hazy as to just what a 
masque is, we had previously consulted the encyclopedia and 
learnt that it was: 

A form of entertainment popular at court and among the nobility 
in England in the reign of Elizabeth. The masque has sometimes been 
defined as a kind of miniature drama, but it is not a drama and is not 
subject to the laws of dramatic criticism. 

That seems to let us off giving The Bridge the full des- 
cription it richly merits, for once again Barclay Baron had 
devised a vivid portrayal of The Four Points of the Compass. 
and himself played the part of St. John the Divine. Through- 
out the four episodes, depicting life at different periods in the 
same English village. he was admirably supported by the 
Ta oa directed by Patrick Partridge (Wimbledon 

ranch). 
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it with tapers borne by Sir Herbert Stanley, President of 
Toe H in South Africa, and Professor Samuel Mathai, Deputy 
Hon. Commissioner of Toc H in India. 


The audience stood while the Choir led them in singing two 
verses of ‘Hail. Joyful Light!’ and as the Hall lights gradually 
dimmed, the pin-points of flame from the Lamps grew jn 
intensity until their glow was reflected on the hands and faces 
of the bearers. ‘Light’ was taken by the Founder Padre and, 
after the profound silence had been ended with those 
challenging words which usage can never stale, a third verse 
of ‘Hail, Joyful Light!’ was sung. As the Lamps and 
standards withdrew the Choir alone sang ‘Go Forth with God’, 
everyone joining in a repetition of the last verse: 


Go forth with God ! the world awaits 
The coming of the pure and strong, 
Strike for the Faith and storm the gates 

That keep the Citadel of Wrong. 
Glory shall shine about thy road, 
Great heart, if thou go forth with God. 


j This brought the memorable afternoon to a close, and the 
/ great company filed out into the daylight of South Bank 
musing on many things that had been heard and seen. 


In Hyde Park 


WHEN THE IDEA for an open-air Rally as part of the 
Festival was first discussed, one obvious question considered 
by the Committee was “What if it rains?”. But no satisfactory 
answer was forthcoming, for with such a sizeable Family 
gathering the usual alternative of “if wet, in the Parish Hall” 
isn’t workable, at any rate not during the week-end in central 
London. So, on coming away from the Royal Festival Hall 
many a doubtful glance was given to a veiled sky and one 
just had to hope that the rain would hold off. 


For once hope was justified, and shortly after seven o’clock 
a trumpet sounded by Tommy Latimer, of Islington Branch, 
proclaimed the commencement of the Rally. For once, too, 
the loud-speaker behaved itself, and the voice of the compere, 
Harry Gell, came over admirably to set a seal on all that 
followed. 
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sundry unoffending staff men and proceeded to rope them 
together. At least that was their plan, but the whole-timers 
proved too wily to be heid in prolonged captivity and Hyde 
Park visitors were treated to the engaging spectacle of a 
begaitered Dean (Pat Leonard), successfully avoiding capture 
through some elusive weaving which surely revealed his 
earlier prowess on the football field. 
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On peace being restored, a coatless Pat came to the micro- 
phone and for a few minutes talked in simple vein to an 
eagerly listening audience that stretched well beyond the 


members’ enclosure. 

The notes of banjo and fiddle and the voice of a ‘caller’ then 
brought on a display of Square Dancing. following which a 
hundred couples took the field. For a free-for-all it was 
surprisingly orderly, with the swirling skirts of the girls turning 
the grassy “Cockpit into a colourful kaleidoscope. 


Square ucing in the Cockpit at Hyde Park 


Dancing over, from a distance came the skirl of bag-pipes 
and soon there appeared the head of a procession of Branch 
banners. Two by two, the bearers advanced in long lines, led 
by pipers of the London Trish Rifles in their saffron kilts. If 
the arena had appeared colourful before, now it seemed to 
blaze with the heraldic colour glowing from the many banners. 
When at last they were all in position the effect was superb and 
the hush which had fallen on the onlookers was attuned to 
the voice of Ken Bloxham reading some fitting words, before 
the singing of The Old Hundredth followed by the National 
Anthem brought the ‘organised’ part of the Rally to an end. 


Tay 


“Padre Ken Bloxham read some fitting words 


As members melted away, some to com 
ward trek and others to tour flood-lit arte eee ae 
of rain began to fall. Soon it was pouring down in Dee 
but the rain had arrived too late to prevent an informal evening 
from being an outstanding part of the Festiva] et 


On ‘the Hill’ 


THE LIVELIEST SPOT in the City of London shortly before half- 
past eight on Sunday morning was undoubtedly All Hallows- 
by-the-Tower, where members gathered to make their 
communion and afterwards breakfast together at ‘42. An 
hour later, fresh arrivals came for a further Celebration and, 
at 10.15 a.m., Free Church members held their own 
Communion Service in the Porch Room as others joined in 
the Sung Eucharist in the North Aisle. 


The Festival Preachment was given at All Hallows by the 
Chief Anglican Padre (Rev. Norman Motley) at 11 o’clock, 
when the ‘overflow’ from the North Aisle had a choice of 
sharing in the service through loud-speakers relaying it to the 
Terrace, or attending Mattins at St. Margaret Pattens, East- 
cheap, where the Rev. Jim Green (Padre of Mark IT) was 
preaching. 

A good number of members also attended Morning Service 
at Wesley's Chapel in the City Road, where the Rev. Herbert 
Leggate (Administrative Padre) preached. 

Throughout the morning a steady flow of visitors ‘looked in’ 
at Talbot House, 42, Trinity Square; the ‘early birds’ tor 
breakfast and Jater ones for light refreshment. Over three 
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Members coming from Wesley's Chapel after uttending Morning Service 


All Hallows on Sunday morning 


“The liveliest spot in the City.” Members entering 


hundred had previously asked to have lunch there and an 
augmented staff most cheerfully fed both them and not a few 
‘sate-crashers’ beside. (Hats off to the imperturbable Warden, 
Group Captain Oliver, and all the gallant band of helpers!) 


Westminster Abbey 


lv IS SAFE TO SAY that there is no building in the world that 
has housed so many scenes of significance and splendour as the 
Abbey Church of St. Peter in Westminster. And none of 
these, in all the Abbey’s nine centuries, has been more 
splendid. more solemn—certainly none has impressed itself 
more intimately on the wide world—than the Coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth the Second. 


A few’days after that event the Abbey opened its doors to 
an endless queue of Her Majesty’s subjects eager to walk 
among the actual splendours and set eyes upon the authentic 
spot which thousands of them knew already from Television 
or film screen. And then, on June 13, eleven days after the 
Coronation, the great church, still in the magnificence of its 
royal dress, was filled for an afternoon no longer with sight- 
Scers but once again with worshippers. The Family of Toc n 
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had been given the privilege of making here the ‘Act of 
Purpose’ which was the crowning event of their own 


Coronation Festival. 

For a week there had been a crowd round Westminster 
Abbey which sometimes brought all traffic to a standstill, and 
a great queue entering the door of the Annexe hour after hour, 
On this Sunday afternoon the queue which stretched across 
Broad Sanctuary and far down Great Smith Street was com- 
posed entirely of Toc H members and friends. They entered 
at last by many doors and soon the three thousand seats and 
more allotted to them were filled. 

Wonderful vista 


Once across the noble hall of the Annexe, with its red 
ceiling sown with gold stars and its wide lawn of blue carpet 
on which our padres were meeting in preparation for 
procession, we stood at the West doors of the Abbey itself 
and were confronted almost suddenly, with the full mag- 
nificence of the scene. On either side of the nave, behind a 

/ barrier of beautiful blue and gold fabric, the congregation 

f filled the steep tiers of seats. Up the centre a broad lane of 
royal blue carpet ran up to the carved stone screen; beyond it, 
through the central arch, lay the brilliantly lighted choir, with 
a glimpse of steps carpeted in gold and surmounted by a spot 
of glowing rose—the Throne upon which the Queen had been 
crowned; far beyond that, closing this wonderful vista, a flash 
of gold betokened the plate heaped upon the altar. If this 
was the view of those seated in the nave, the congregation in 
the transepls and in the choir itself had a closer sight of the 
chief glories—the golden altar, the ancient Chair of St. 
Edward, holding the Coronation Stone, which faced it and 
the lovely Throne upon its dais. 


Fresh Colour 


Soon there was plenty of fresh colour and movement to 
hold all eyes. Ten herald trumpeters of the Royal Artillery, 
lining the top of the screen, sounded a fanfare, the signa] for 
the sections of a long procession to start on their way. First 
(as might be reckoned a proper token of a ‘lay movement’) 
came eight pairs of laymen, leading figures in Toc H, not only 
at home but in South Africa, India and Australia, marching 
in slow step; behind them the Mace Bearer, the Town Clerk 


Westminster Abbey: “The procession of choir und clergy in a crescendo of colour” 
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and the Mayor and Mayoress of the City of Westminster: 
following these were some representatives of Her Maijesty’s 
Dominions—the Deputy High Commissioners for New 
Zealand, South Africa and Canada and the High Commissioner 
for Australia. There followed another soberly dressed 
section, seven pairs of Toc H padres in black ‘Geneva’ gowns 
and white ‘bands.’ Finally, after a short interval, came the 
processions of choir and clergy in a crescendo of colour— 
the choir. in scarlet cassock and white surplice, who broke off 
to climb up and fill the top of the screen; the Canons and 
other officers of the Abbey in tremendous vestments of red 
and blue and gold, the Founder Padre walking with the 
Bishop of Croydon, who was once his curate, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury walking with the Dean of Westminster, once 
chaplain to a predecessor of his at Lambeth: and, as a superb 
final Nourish, the six great banners of the Abbey, glorious in 
design and colour, swaying slowly as they were borne aloft. 
All these moved in perfect order to their places: another fan- 
fare of trumpets and the great congregation rose to sing— 
isurely with more than common emotion—‘God save our 
A gracious Queen”. In such a setting and with this prelude the 
# service at last began. 


The Service 


It was in essence a simple service, opening with sentences 
of praise and the singing of “All people that on earth do 
dwell”, going on to humble confession, rising in the lovely 
anthem of Orlando Gibbons (one of the alternatives in the 
Coronation service) “O clap your hands together. all ye 
people”, to blessing and thanksgiving. Then came the lesson, 
finely read by Tubby—the lesson of humble service in the 
washing of the Disciples’ feet. A quiet hymn. “Dear Lord 
and Father of Mankind”, preceded some prayers for the 
problems of our own time: another hymn; “At the name of 
Jesus” intervened between these and the sermon by Cuthbert 
Bardsley. Bishop of Croydon. He said: 

“In this Abbey today there are two types of people. There are the 
old and the young. This Service has a message for all of us, young 
and old. What is the particular problem of you older people?—and 
1 include myself as ‘over forty-five’. t would say it in one word, 
‘depression’. You older people were brought up at the end of the 


Victorian era when il was felt that we were moving up to Utopia. 
Then came the first World War. Men went off with patriotic songs 
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n their lips, thinking it would last bu F. 
still lead to Utopia. The cream of 
and we have never recovered from th 
pack from that war wondering if their vision could 

“Then followed the great post-war years oF ‘ian oe ae 

frustration. And then came a second threat fram ice and 
in World War Il. Once again, the war ended and peopl im, ushering 
to their homes and jobs, thinking that Utopia was poe 


a will-o`-the-wi 
And all because we had forgotten to read o A wisp. 
promise in the Bible that we shall be given ine. right te ag ne 
things, k 


ntrary, rather the reverse, we are told ; 

The Bible tells us that Christ alone can bit fe thon get worse. 
‘progress’ that you and I can make is spiritual POE The reat 

“And what is the message for Youth? Six years of x 
with the Services has convinced me that, given the EROA work 
and work, the youth of today is finer than it has ever eer B gird 
is one very real problem— the inability to go on going an, ih nee 
easily takes things up and then gives up. There is no slaving eevee 
Christ alone can give that; He makes the highest possible q power. 
and youth will respond to this challenge. emand 

“Toc H will never get modern youth by talkin 3 
time that will be had by all. There is too ied Apep ia piensa 
of today for us to sit down cosily and enjoy ourselves. Toc H was 
begun by men taking off their coats and going out into cosily service 
The Master, in whose name it was founded. not only made on others. 
but on himself, the heaviest demands. Christ's life ended on a cross, 
In the light of that can you and I expect religion without tears and 
fellowship without service? 

“You, younger men, have joined a society that was born in suffering 
and called to sacrifice. Don't give up Toc H because it is difficult and 
makes demands. Go on to the end. 

“This is a great occasion this afternoon for us who have loved 
Toc H and for you who have served it for over thirty years. It is 
the greatest occasion we have ever had, because in this Abbey the 
Queen dedicated her life to God and her people. What greater thing 
can we do now than dedicate our lives. once again, to the service of 
God and the fellowship of men?” 


t a short time 
it and that it 
atts young men were desis 
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The Benediction 


The sermon ended, the preacher from the pulpit called upon 
his hearers to stand and rededicate themselves in words well 
known to Toc H. The service was drawing to its end, and 
this was made clear by another fanfare of trumpets and a 
hymn. belonging to Toc H. Go forth with God. Then the 
Dean's voice was heard: “Go forth into the world in 
peace...” The final Benediction came from the Archbishop. 


The processions reformed and slowly moved ave ae 
immense congregation broke up and it took an hour betore 
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the last members of it reached the street again. High above 
them the bells of the Abbey, the famous Westminster bells 
familiar by radio to all the world, rang out in rejoicing. The 
service was over, an ‘Act of Purpose’ which no one who took 
part in it will ever forget, the most fitting climax and summing- 
up of our Coronation year Festival. In this splendid Setting 
a few thousands of the Queen’s subjects inside the Abbey, 
and, it is said, twenty million ‘televiewers’ outside had very 
recently seen her crowned. And for the discerning eye and 
reverent mind the most memorable feature of that great event 
had been not the splendour of the setting but the humility and 
solemn self-dedication of the central figure in it. The spirit 
which prevailed in the Toc H Act of Purpose, we hope, was 
the same: at the heart of all this outward magnificence ruled 
true worship and inward self-giving. If Gin an old phrase 
often quoted in Toc H) “Festivals are ordayned to serve God 
onlie”, the Abbey service set the seal on all the programme, 
grave and gay, of a weekend throughout which thoughtful 
members had discerned the hand of God. 


UP AGAINST IT 


Any unit at home in comfortable circumstances—and which 
of them is not, in comparison with this little ‘wing’ of Toc H 
in South India?—should ponder the following extract from 
a report which has reached H.Q.: — 


KALUNGUD!. In spite of the drought and famine prevailing in that 
part of the estate where the village is situated, it is gratifying to note 
that the wing is functioning as usual. They have their Study group 
and Prayer meeting held every Sunday evening from 5~- 5.30 at the 
foot of a hill near the village with an average attendance of seven or 
cight. Usually a book from their Library is read and discussed and 
a number of Prayers are offered by the members on selected topics. 

There are seventeen members, each paying two annas a month which 
could not be increased due to famine conditions. One of the jobs 
done was to teach a smail illiterate girl to read and write. Presents 
are given to the poor at the time of Christmas and the members lend 
a hand in the social uplift and health activities of the Parish. There 
are signs of real fellowship and joyful service. 

It 1s reported that some of the villagers are starving and it is with 
great difficulty some of the members manage to get one meal a day 
and that too by selling away what little land or jewels they possess. 
They have been directed by the Regional Executive of Toc H to apply 
to the proper authorities for relief as Famine Relief Measures have 


been organised by the Tinnevelly Diocese and the Madras State 
Government. 
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C= RHODES was born just a hun 


ago, and to mark the Centenary Souther 


dred years 1 
js staging a series of most impressive celebrati 


n Rhodesia 


3 ons duri i 
June, July and August. The Queen, the Queen Mother ag | 
princess Margaret have been invited to attend the Central | 


Africa Rhodes Centenary Exhibition. So that T 
make its own contribution to the Exhibition it 
to turn the Conference Hall into a rest room for one day 
July 11, when everything possible will be done to make Toc H 
known to the great number of visitors expected. We shall 
probably hear more about the success of this enterprise later 
In the meantime some people will remember that Cecil 
Rhodes was born in Bishop’s Stortford and at the time of the 
Festival of Britain the Branch obtained permission to install 
a frame in the birthplace of the citizen who was destined to 
play such a major part in opening up Central Africa. The 
place is used as a memorial museum. The frame was made 
of Rhodesian timber and designed to display information 
about the Branch, chiefly for the benefit of visiting Rhode- 
sians. So between Toc H in Bulawayo and Toc H in Bishop’s 
Stortford there is a strong link already formed, a link which 
time will undoubtedly strengthen rather than weaken. During 
the week-end of July 11 the Central African Council will also 
be meeting in Bulawayo so that for Toc H the occasion will 
indeed be important. 


NORTH OF ZAMBESI 


Toc H is thin on the ground but far from inactive. It is a 
long time since news of Northern Rhodesia last appeared in 
the JOURNAL, and a letter from Bobby Boyd of Lusaka is 
therefore doubly welcome. Among other things he writes 
this:— 

Where we can we join together and help as a corporate body with the 


idea always that having begun a service, and got it going on a soup 
basis. we then move off as a body and try to find something else wort 


doing. We still retain an interest and keep in touch with what we have | 
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helped to start, ready to help again, but we try to avoid being tog | 
much involved. To give an instance of a job on which we are now | 
engaged. The African Hospital in Lusaka is a Government one and | 
had. we all imagined. a small Leper Colony attached. We did not | 
pursue the subject as we knew that there existed a live, active, well- 

run full-time Municipal Welfare Service, and we assumed that the \ 
lepers would be well catered for. j 

You can understand our amazement when we werc told il Was quite 
a large colony suffering from a lack of welfare, and we invited the 
Medical Superintendent to tell us more about the subject and his own 
articular colony. - 
ae gave us ex excellent outline of the problem which was that the 
full-time welfare people were very fully occupied, and that although I 
they did help they could not adequately cope with the matter. In 
addition he showed us that with a large number of T.B. patients in 
the Hospital there was a paralle] problem. He finished up by asking 
us to come in and help. | ’ 

It was a subject about which we had sometimes thought and seeing 
here an opportunity to augment an existing service, we got in contact 
with the welfare officers and are now helping them by going once a 
week to entertain the patients in the Leper Colony as a regular 
corporate job. _There have of course been other individual visits as 
well. With regard to the T.B. side of the question, we are not yet 
concerned, as the welfare people have undertaken the whole of this 
themselves. But we are available and willing to help whenever we 
may be required. 

} Please do not read into this any attempt to belittle the welfare 

Æ workers. They do a magnificent job within the limits of staff, money 

f and time imposed upon them and Toc H is only helping their efforts 
along in a very, very. small way. 

With regard to other jobs we have done or do, we helped to 
reinitiate a library at the Hospilal. provide regular supplies of 
magazines to the waiting rooms, assist al fairs and fêtes. revived the 
R.S.P.C.A. and have a number of active members on the Prisoners’ 

Aid Society including interviewers for prisoners due for release. 


As a footnote let it be added. primarily for the interest of 
members on the Beds. and Herts. Area Executive, that Bill 
Le Page must have arrived in Lusaka just in time to attend 
the Annual General Meeting and was elected Chairman. 


A CORONATION DIARY 


London during the summer is rather like Bristol on a 
market day, if Bristol ever has a market day, and members 
tend to gravitate to the Area (or Overseas) Office. sometimes 
for the social natter which friends enjoy and sometimes to 
discuss weightier matters affecting Toc H in different parts. 
The week before and after the Coronation have been true 
to form. as shown by the following extract from the daily 
diary which we have not yet begun to keep: 
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| Tuesday, May 26—Sir HERBERT S 


Thursday, May 283—WALTER Davies, a 


dent of Toc H Southern Africa, called ogy Lown), Presi- 
Loyal Address which he had Prepared at x draft of a 
Ronnie Anderson in Johannesburg on behalf E of 
the Union. Ches was consulted. Arranged that Toc H in 
be engrossed on vellum, signed by Sir Herbe it should 
graphed and delivered to a Palace on Friday ates ae 
ook it over after supper. Disc a ot Mal 
a Toc H Sohan Afric ussed Federation, Apartheid 


lias ‘Hamlet’ (Svdnev 
very old member and very well known. Said a ‘Smee, 


respond to the appeal for helpers somew raat 
Didn’t remember, but it was me ag cope ee 
was a photograph of some sort of building. Was it in ce 
JouRNAL? Couldn’t remember, but may be. Was it Iain 
Fraser’s “Under Twenties Camp”? Could be. Or Re 
Smith’s show at Farnham Castle? Might be. Was the 
photograph of a castle then? Maybe. Was it of the Old 
House in Poperinghe? Thought not, but it was old. When 
did he see it? Could bea year, may be longer. Time was 
getting on faster than we were: only two questions left 
and fifteen seconds to go. In desperation sought help on 
the first floor of those who know all the Secrets hidden 
from Mortal Eyes, and Terry said “What about Othona?” 
Ah! Back again. Was it Othona? Ah-h-h-h-h-! Success 
at last! Mutual congratulations. But Othona hadn't 
appealed for helpers. 

Padre ALBERT HOLMES (Niagara Falls). Lasi met at Keith 
Fraser’s “Chow” Camp in 1932. First hand briefing about 
Toc H Eastern Canada present situation and possible plans 
for future. Very valuable hour. 


Friday, May 29—Professor SAMUEL MATHA! (Delhi) Depun 


Hon. India Commissioner. Fleeting visit to report and asx 
about the Festival. Picked his brains about India. North 
and South. Asked the burning question “Are there mary 
signs of younger Indian leaders of the same calibre as the 
present ones? What happens when the present leaders 
retire?” Kept him at it for an hour. Agreed to meet for 
a long session later, if possible, when R. D. Paul is over. 

LENNART RUNDLOV (Gothenburg). Assistant at the biggest 
bookshop in Gothenburg. Over here for two months study- 
ing English. the better to sell books to all their English 
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customers. Charming young wife. Both anxious to meet 
English people, anyone would do. We did. 


| 
Monday, June I—W. M. Karmin (Ladysmith) Dutch mem. | 
ber. Wanted to buy fifteen diaries. The smile on Skegg’s 
face at prospect of getting rid of his old stock more than | 
compensated for weather forecasts of a fiaming June for 
to-morrow. Deal clinched: one and nine apiece, with a 
stub of pencil thrown in. Also anxious to fix Visit to Old 
House. Travel Agency seems to have routed him via Calais, 
Hazebrouck, Armentiéres, Côte d’Azur and thence by local] 
bus the remaining kilometres to Poperinghe. Exaggeration | 
possible, but anyhow it was a roundabout route which | 
needed straightening out. 
KIRSTINE BREDAL (Copenhagen). Arrived with Elsa Perrin, 
Over for the Coronation. Subjects for discussion: What 
prospects of starting Toc H in Denmark? Where was she 
hoping to see the Coronation Procession? 
I. D. VAUGHN (Lagos) New African member. Terrific sense 
of humour. Feeblest Overseas secretarial quip roaringly 
appreciated: good for under-developed egos. In a hurry 
i so no time to discuss Lagos application for Branch status: 
Z call again later in the week. Very important to have proper 
session with him, so pin him down to Friday morning. 
Didn’t turn up. 


Wednesday, June 3--ALAN BRIGHT (Wellington, N.Z.). Intro- 
duction from Jack Davies. Arrived in time to spend Mon- 
day night in Trafalgar Square to see the procession. Great 
enthusiasm for the Queen and Toc H. Worked his passage 
as a washer-up in liner, and thoroughly enjoyed it. Highly 
efficient technique, i.e. A, scrapes the plates with a soapy 
brush: B (Alan) arranges twenty at a time on his arm and 
thrusts them all in large sink, letting each plate flop over 
like a pack of cards, to be washed perfectly by the resultant 
plop of soapy water; C, dries them. Great interest shown 
but after closer examination decided scheme too elaborate 
to ease lot of suburban washing-up husband. 


Thursday, June 4—ArTHUR Howarth (Malta). Helpful talk 
about future possibilities in Malta with the three Services. 
CANON ROSEVEARE (Cape Town). First and brief call: just 
arrived. How is Toc H in the Cape? What will South 
Africa be like fifty years hence? Slightly uncertain. 

G.M. 


uy. —On May 23, Henry COTTON Amy, aged 86, a m 

coi’ Molton Branch. Elected 14.3.'39, 5 era 
> ustTeN.—On May 20, HARRY AUSTEN, aged 73. a member of 
gsmouth Branch, Elected 1.1.48. 

“Raker —On May 28, VICTOR ALFRED BAKER, aged 55, a member of 
Uckfield Branch. Elected 12.1.53. 

“Renton. On June 6. the Rev. GEORGE BENTON, aged 73, the Padre 
of Sale Branch. Elected 7.5.36. 

BRAYSHAW —Suddenly on May 3. WILFRED BraysHaw, aged 32, a 
member of Morecambe Branch. Elected 5.11.°49. 

Bunpy.—On March J3, ALFRED WILLIAM BUNDY, aged 57, a member 
of Gloucester Branch. Elected 24.9.°28. 

BuSWELL.—Suddenly on May 25, ARTHUR WALTER BUSWELL, aged 
45. a member of Leicester Branch. Elected 20.1.°45. 

DanieLs.—On April 21, WitttAM CLaupE DANIELS, aged 56, the 
pilot of Aylsham Branch, Elected 17.4.°48. 5 

DavenrorT.— On May 23, GEORGE ALEXANDER DAVENPORT, aged 
4l. a member of Barkingside Branch. Elected 14.7.48. 

Fox.—On April 28, Captain Epwarp James Fox. R.A.. aged 78, a 
member of Uckfield Branch. Elected 4.5.'49. 

Harwoop.-—On May 31, Arnoro W. Harwoop, aged 67, a founder 
member and former Chairman of Radlett Branch. Elected 1.4.°25. 

Hoiuier.—On May 11, Jack HERBERT HOLLIER. aged 78. a member 
of Weston-Super-Mare Branch. Elected 13.1.°31. 

Hussarb.—On May 23. the Right Rev. HaroLD EVELYN HUBBARD. 
D.S.O., M.C., aged 70, Canon of York Minster; Hon. Administrative 
Padre of Toc H. 1927-1929; Bishop of Whitby, 1939-1946. Elected 
1922. 

Lucas.—On May 7, Praraon Brown Lucas, aged 81, a member of 
Castle Cary Branch. Elected 19.9.°40. 

PaRSONS.—On May 15, the Rev. CHARLES MARTIN KING PARSONS. 
aged 53, a member of Breedon-on-the-Hill Branch. Elected 1.1.°21. 

RayNor.-—On April 28, GEORGE JOHN RAYNOR, aged 76, a member 
of Heanor Branch. Elected 23.10.51. 

SHaw.—On May 1, WittiaM DUDLEY SHaw, aged 60, a member of 
Winton Branch. Elected 4.4.°35. 

SHaw.—On April 16. Wittram Henry Suaw, aged 63. a member of 
Pentraeth Branch. Elected 12.6.°52. 

SincLAIR.—On May 13, Canon RONALD SUTHERLAND BROOK SINCLAIR, 
M.C., aged 58. a member of Surrey Area General Branch. Foundation 
member, 

TAMMADGE.—On May 19, ARTHUR H. TAMMADGE. aged 69, a founder 
member of West Wickham Branch, Elected 25.6.30. 
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Search for a Banner 


rIXNHE FOLLOWING EXTRACT appears in the 
Minutes of the Lamsdorf P.O.W. Group of Toc H 

at Stalag 8B-344 dated 6 June. 43. “That a Banner be made 
and when completed to be hung ina Toc H chapel in London.” 
Probably ex-prisoners-of-war alone can read into those words 
their full meaning. The time. the darkest hours of the war: 
the place. a prison camp in enemy country; the difficulty, of 
obtaining materials, solved in part by using the hessian 
wrapping of parcels from home: and the faith, that when 
completed, it would be “hung in a Toc H chapel in London”, 


‘From information received’ 


Remembering those Minutes after returning from captivity, 
in 1946 I called at Toc H Headquarters to take another look 
at our Banner. But it was not there, so J commenced a search 
for it. First. to plague a very patient Staff at H.Q. with 
questions. Have you seen it? Where did you last see it? 

j And soon. They gave me coffee. I don’t know whether this 
J was to steady their nerves or as a sedative to quieten mine. 
The information T obtained was that it had been exhibited at 
two Toc H gatherings in London, at Greek Street and the old 
Westminster Hospital. I also secured addresses at Norwood. 
Camberwell and Maida Vale of persons who were known to 

have shown interest in the Banner. 


A dead end 


First. to Greek Street, now a young women’s hostel. The 
lady in charge was quite sure that no Toc H material was left 
behind. I asked if she would let me search the cellars. No! 
She would do the searching hersel{—much to my chagrin as 
there were some nice young ladies there. Next, to the old West- 
minster Hospital, but this was all boarded-up with a Ministry 
of Works notice on the door. From there to the M.O.W., 
where an official listened to my story and kindly undertook a 
search. Rusty bolts and bars were undone, but hopes soon 
darkened. No luck! 


A slender clue then took me to Norwood, and the first 
ray of hope, when I talked with a chap who had actually 
212 
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„adlad it: From there the trail led to Camberwell, Mie re 
hane friend, George Hurd, told me that he it was who carries 
a een’ and had put it into the exhibition, which tacuge’ 
n SA -k to the original dead-end. 

“onl save me a long list of persons met with at the 
En. 30 back I went to Francis Street and Vrinity 
eX“ ere to eliminate the names, one by one. ‘Then follermy 
age Aylesbury, All Hallows, St. Martin-in-the-Fielt. 
yet Vale and other places. The recesses of second-nes, 
ons were explored, just in case, but still the search remains 
at a dead-end. The quest 
occupied me as much as 
{ime would allow over a 
period of six years, 
always watching the 
JouRNAL for pictures 
showing banners, especi- 
ally those in the back- 
ground, 

“Then Ernie Pilbeam sent 
a request for help in 
tracing the Banner to the 
Evening News. This was 
more than { could stand 
and T stratghtway went to 
Fleet Street. where a sym- 
pathetic reporter listened 
and then wrote-up my 
story. In response, a ; 
letter came from East Harry Hagan with the Lemsdorf 
Molesley telling that the Group Banner 

Banner was in the safe keeping of C. W. Ratcliffe. and the 
quest was ended. 

My grateful thanks go to ‘Fergie’ at Toc H Headquarters. 
who dispensed coffee and crumbs of information, both of 
which sustained me in my efforts, and to Ches who took my 
long suffering (and I mean ‘suffering’) visits in good spirit. 
The Lamsdorf Group archives and Banner are now safely 
laid-up in the chapel of Mark XX. 67, Upper Richmond Road. 
Putney, S.W.15. and the Warden can supply photographs of 
them, costing two shillings each, to anyone interested. 

H.H. 
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Australians and Ypres. By the time this appears in print 
General Sir Edmund Herring. the President of Toc H 
Australia and leader of the Australian Coronation Contin- 
geni, will have been in Ypres during the week-end of June 
28. with the Bishop of Fulham, to place a memorial plaque 
to the Australian Machine Gun Corps in Padre Stephen 
Fowler's Church. St. George’s. 

An Apology. People have been saying “Pm interested in 
paying a visit to the Old House, but there’s nothing in the 
notice to say who I should write to for more information.” 
Entirely our fault; very sorry indeed. For all matters relating 
to the Old House write to “The Pilgrimage Secretary, Toc H 
Headquarters, 47 Francis Street, London. S.W.1.” 


On Pulling Curtains. The curtains in Talbot House have 
seen their best days. Men (anyhow the best men) are all 
thumbs when it comes to measuring material and windows 
for such things, so thankfully, blandly and with complete 
confidence in their good taste, the Old House Committee has 
left everything to the women. And they have agreed to pro- 
vide new curtains throughout. Thats what we mean by 
“Co-operation”. 

Rest and be Thankful. If you reach Dunkirk Maritime 
Station hours before the return ferry leaves for Dover, don’t 
forget that there is a wagon-lits refreshment car anchored at 
the end of the dock beyond the customs shed. Meals, light 
refreshments, drinks, warmth and a chance to sit down all 
to be had for the asking, supplemented of course by French 
francs or sterling. 


The ‘Continental Conference’, as it was originally called, 
met in the House for the week-end of June 20 - 21: in other 
words, members from Brussels and Charleroi held their annual 
‘do’. As other pilgrims from home, including the Pilgrimage 
Secretary and his wife. joined them, twenty-five beds had to 
suflice for thirty-three people—the largest party since the war. 
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Dear EDITOR, 
humble student of the 


As a A hi 
history Of our country’s achicve- 
ments in the East and Central 


with happy memories of 


ica, : 
ay African friends extending 
from 1918. I am very glad that 


this step has been taken to unify 
and consolidate that part of 
British Africa and hope that the 
same process may be extended to 
East Africa, as envisaged by the 
Capricorn Africa Society. 

Many people in these parts 
may feel that federation would 
have met with much less oppo- 
sition from Africans if the British 
Government which launched the 
scheme had not so tenderly invited 
opposition; and of course doctrin- 
aire Socialists in England. who 
have got such a distorted vision 
of British Africa, have fanned the 
fames of opposition. 


H is true that the great majority 
of English-speaking Africans (but 
not all) have opposed federation 
and their voices have been heard 
in England. One wonders how- 
ever whether sober judges were 
much impressed by the quality of 


them. That this class is so 
largely opposed to a scheme 
which strengthens the British 
Position in their countries is 


largely due to the maintenance of 


em 
HUSTINGS 


velcomes letters on all matters concerning Toc H. For 
ce the right is reserved to shorten lecters received, but 
fort is made to print a representative selection. 


the colour bar by our people. 
There is no sense or truth in talk- 
ing of partnership unless this bar 
is gradually removed: all our fair 
offers are received with suspicion. 


But in spite of this unhappy 
change in the attitude of Africans 
towards the British community 
living among them, the fact re- 
mains that Great Britain made al] 
six territories in British East and 
Central Africa what they are to- 
day. Neither territorially. nor in 
any other aspect would they 
resemble what they are today 
(with the possibly exception of 
the old German East Africa) if 
they had not been partially unified 
and developed by the British 
Empire. 


Is it not (hen our right and our 
duty to continue this process of 
integration and development? Of 
course it is the prospect of having 
the British Dominion of S. 
Rhodesia as senior partner which 
dismays the Africans of the other 
two Colonies (or Protectorates); 
and this fear cannot be dispelled 
by words. And therefore one may 
be thankful that the British 
Government has the courage of its 
conviction that federation is in 
the best interest of all concerned 
and that nothing is to be gained 
by postponing action. but rather 
the opportunity might be lost. 
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Henceforth deeds wil] speak, not 
words; and one must hope and 
pray that the inhabitants of the 
three territories, African as well 
as British, will have sufficient 
wisdom and humanity to make 
the Central African Federation a 
success. 

CurtHpert S. Nason. 
Minaki, Dar-es-Salaam, Ae Tas 

Hospital Visits 

Dear EDITOR, 

Patients from our local hospi- 
tals are sometimes transferred to 
other hospitals a long distance 
from their homes, in some cases 
too far away for their friends and 
relations to be able to afford to 
visit them. 

Our Branch, through the local 
press, has announced that in such 
cases we will arrange for the 
nearest Toc H unit to visit them. 
The plan is working well and 
recently from three different 
Branches, we have received 
immediate and joyful response, 
and we commend the plan to 
other readers. 

Jim Cove. 
Highams Park Branch, E.4. 


Seven-a-side 


Dear EDITOR, 

The Toc H (Manchester) Rugby 
Club ran a seven-a-side com- 
petition on Saturday April 25 last. 
Twenty-five clubs from as far as 
Thornton-Cleveleys in the North 
and Alsager Training College in 
the South took part. Our own 
team did very well, being knocked 
out in the semi-final by the Man- 
chester Y.M.C.A. The winners 
were Alsager Training College. 


As a result of the competi; 
the third one we have eldest 
last three seasons, £15 3s. 5d, he 
raised, the whole of which ee 
been handed over to the funds aa 
the Toc H Poor Children's Cam 
to be held on the Fylde coast this 
summer. 


WILFRID Lorp 
Stockport, Cheshire. È 


Festival Postscript 

DEAR EDITOR, 

lt is a pleasant thing to give 
thanks especially when it is sy 
thoroughly deserved, so on behalf 
of the Willenhall Branch con- 
lingent who came to London for 
the Festival, 1 wish to thank all 
who organised such a splendid 
and inspiring weekend with a 
special word of thanks to Rex. 

The spontaneity and good 
humoured fellowship exhibited at 
the Cockpit more nearly approxi- 
matcd to the Toc H pattern than 
we have seen for some time. This 
welcome departure from the more 
set schedule opens up a wide field 
of interesting possibilities which 
could be explored to advantage 
for inclusion in future festival 
arrangements. 

Rupert E. BAILEY. 

Willenhall, Staffs. 


Dear EDITOR, 

Several members of this District 
have voiced concern and dismay 
at the lack of publicity in the 
National Press on the occasion of 
the Toc H Festival week-end. Ít 
is felt that while the public may 
not have been interested in the 
Saturday evening rally, or even 
the afternoon’s Festival occasion, 
they would most certainly have 


g- 
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OPE. 
ree of interest in 
display day service in meas 
tne Sun Coming so soon alter 
Abbey: ion ceremony, and 


ed a deg 


sem hee rtunty of ee its 
h hine”. ERIS 
lieb ad ihat the Family should 
Paia cheap publicity, but if 
oe are to extend Toc H surely we 
Rul grasp every opportunity of 
tetting the public know that there 
is in their midst a living and 
virile body of men and women 
who are blazing a trail of fellow- 
ship and selfless service. 


I) would seem apparent that the 
National Press and B.B.C. refused 
their co-operation last week. Or 
were they not approached? In 
the case of the former it is to be 
regretted, in the case of the latter 
it would seem that H.Q. is in dire 
need of a stiff dose of imagin- 
ation and vision. 


| hope it will be possible to 
inform readers of the next issue 
of the JourRNAL that some effort 
was made to gain the co-operation 
of the press, and that H.Q. is 
not in fact shy of wide publicity. 


STANLEY J. NEILLY. 
South Tottenham, N.15. 


Many other letters have reached 
uS expressing members’ appreci- 
ation of this year's Festival, A 
large number of invitations, to- 
gether with advance details, were 
Sent out to the Press, but it would 
appear that a Toc H Festival is 
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not regarded in Fleet Street as 
‘news’ .—ED. 


“Branch Contributions” 


Dear EDITOR, 

Woe is me, for 1 am undone! 
On page 166 of the June 1953 
JouRNAL | wrote under the heading 
“Branch Contributions” an inter- 
pretation of the Central Council's 
decision on finance. In trying to 
bring out the main points, and to 
help all concerned to understand 
the responsibility which they 
carried as Branches and Execu- 
tives under the Central Council, 
I used one phrase which may 
have been misunderstood , and 
which I hasten to clarify. Para- 
graph 1. should read: “The 
average of 30s. 1s based on the 
number of registered members of 
Branches, and not only on active 
members”. 


The Area Executive, as the 
body responsible (direct, or 
through its sub-committecs, officers 
etc.) to the Central Executive and 
Central Council, for carrying out 
the policy of the Central Council 
within its Area, is reminded of 
this responsibility in paragraph 
2(b). I anticipate that Executives 
will continue to use the well tried 
machinery of District Teams and 
District Bursars, where they exist, 
as they have done in the past, and 
that Branches will loyally co- 
Operate with them in this effort, 
which means so much for the 
whole Family. 


JAcK Harrison. 
‘Forty-seven’. 


——- O | 


‘The Bridge’ 


Synopsis of the Masque performed in the Royal Festiva 
Hall on Saturday, June 13. 
Prologue and Epilogue 


rmHE CHARACTER who opens and closes the 
Masque is ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, the author of the 
Revelation which is the final book of the Bible. An aged Man, 
an exile and a prisoner upon the little island of Patmos (see 
Rev. i. 9). off the coast of Asia Minor, he stands at dawn 
lifting up his hands to the east in prayer for the old Jerusalem, 
his home which he will not see again. As he does so the sun 
rises over the hilltop, striking suddenly upon his uplifted face. 
In this moment of blinding light he has a vision of the new 
Jerusalem and describes the first sight of it in the words 
of Revelation (chapter xxi). 


He remains up stage throughout the action of the Masque, 
writing his book. At the end he answers despairing voices 
in an Epilogue (from Rev. vii) assuring mankind that the 
City of God will indeed be attained at last. 

d Was this ‘St. John the Divine’ the same person as the Evangelist 
who wrote the ‘Gospel according to St. John’ and the two Epistles 
which bear his name? And was that writer indeed “the disciple whom 
Jesus loved” and who reclined upon His breast at the Last Supper 


and stood al the foot of the Cross? No Biblical question has been 
more controversial than this. 


The Interludes 


Between cach of the four Episodes of the Masque there is 
a short ‘Interlude’ in which two characters, on either side 
of the stage, dispute with one another. One is EXPERIENCE, 
elderly, disillusioned and sceptical, who “knows what is”; 
the other is VISION, young, eager and optimistic, who “looks 
to what might be”. Vision sees a Bridge between ‘what is’ 
und ‘what might be’ gradually being built, on the foundation 
of the Four Points of the Toc H Compass, as the Episodes 


proceed. until as a final gesture he and EXPERIENCE meet and 
clasp hands. 


„The scene of the four Episodes is always the same English 
village at different stages of its history. 
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Episode f 
A.D, RAIDE "Ti Í liijit 
The Roman army, which pas res- 


sy s 


| for more than three hundred yeas 

| and go home. for Rome itself f nese, 
| py savage Invaders. (No one crta jat tema 
| City” would indeed be sacked ty seras 


and that the great Kimpire seng 


The two soldiers in this scene are o~ 
wonderfully cosmopolitan Roman 277 


| ‘Old Bill’. a worshipper of Mitaro «e = Sector 
mystery. Who was a popular deit, wip te = = - 
Lucius is a much younger soldier. -s s ee 
l to Christianity and ready to prove © 


| treats a blind British woman with c 
derides him as “soppy™) and whe 
women implore him to help a Bri 
river. he strips off his armour and misna > me > 


Episode II 

A.D. 1350: ‘To Love wide 
The village is stricken by the “Blass Dea =e me 
disaster in our whole history. MaRS avam T i = 
child. the last member of her famiiv. 2 


comforted by other village women. T=S) 
knives and fight over a stolen horse. until 22) ie “Sa 
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a af village man, with imprisonment for not pa 


Dickoy, 
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dues to the lord of the manor. Then the STEWARD on | 
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is struck by the plague and dies in agony in Dickon’s Res 
The two men now fall to fighting again but are stopped by the 
elderly PARSON who enters and administers the last Tites to 
the STEWARD. At this point enter an overdressed GALLANT 
and two fine Lapies, who ridicule the PARSON’Ss devotion to 


duty: they stand mockingly by while the old man gives a 

| Jast charge to his people and. plainly stricken himself by the 

d plague. is helped off the stage. with the dead man carried 
behind him. 


The Black Death was a devastating form of bubonic plague. carried 
by black rats right across Europe from the East. It broke out in 
dirty and overcrowded London in 1348 and spread in all directions; by 
1350 it had reached Scotland and was beginning to abate gradually 
elsewhere. It is estimated that this epidemic in two years killed more 
than a third of the population of England. (Outbreaks recurred at 
intervals right up to the Great Plague of London in 1665 and beyond, 
but died out as medicine and sanitation improved and the black rat 
was exterminated by the brown ral, which does not harbour plague 
fleas, the source of infection.) 


The incidents in this Episode are all based on recorded facts. 
Episode HI 
A.D. 1650: ‘To Witness humbly’ 


It is May Day and the villagers dance in to a May Carol. 
Enter a SERGEANT of the Ironsides, “old Hip-and-Thigh.” 
who is welcomed uproariously. He begins to tell them the 
story of King Charles’ execution, at which he had been on 
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ung QUAKER appears, is mocked loudly by the 
: cople and bullied by the SERGEANT who tells them 
E him in the duck pond. Two villagers BETTY and 
N protest and stand by the Quaker. The village 


crowd let 
the QUAKER 


duty. when a yO 


him go and stream away to the Maypole, leaving 
and his new converts to go off together. 


In 1647 the Puritan Parliament had forbidden the celebration of 
Christmas (‘the Superstitious Man's Idol Day”) and other festivals of 
the Church, but it is unlikely that all secular holidays like May Day, 
seen in this Episode, could be stamped out of village life. In 1648 
King Charles had been beheaded. and in the same year a young man 
of twenty-four, George Fox, had founded a ‘Society of Friends’, nick- 
named ‘Quakers’ by their opponents. and began to preach all over 
the country. In 1650, the year of this Episode, he was in prison in 
Derby on a charge of blasphemy, as he was to be many times in other 
places before his death in 1691. He and his followers were—and 
remain to his day---‘‘a peculiar people”, setting the ‘Inner Light’ of 
conscience. the principle of non-resistance and the absence of all 
ceremonial above the authority of the Church or the literal inter- 
pretation of Scripture. For this reason they were persecuted not only 
by Anglicans but by Puritans, as this Episode shows. 


Episode IV 
A.D. 1950: ‘To Build bravely’ 


Our village has passed through many changes. days good 
and bad. since the Masque gave us our first glimpse of it. 
Sixteen hundred years earlier. In our own times a factory 
has been built in or near it. which employs many of the 
village people. The scene shows the office of the manager, 
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GÉORGE FORTHRIGHT. at a critical moment. A strike. the fir | 
in the firm's history, has just broken out, and a deputation of | 
work people, headed by SAM CROSSLEY, an old employee, 
come to GEORGE to state their case: among them is a young 
WoRKMAN. recently taken on by the firm. who is clearly 
concerned with stirring up the trouble. GEORGE accuses them 
of having broken an agreement which they admit, the young 
Workman violently dissenting. He appeals to them to stick 


/ by the management which is out to treat them fairly. They 
i agree to go back to work, but first SAM speaks his mind about | 
the need for employers also to change their attitude of mind 

towards their employees. 


The business, we may suppose. was founded by the father or grand- 
father of George Forthright, its present manager. H may nowadays 
be linked with some great combine. but it is clear that a good deal 
of the atmosphere of the old-style family business. for which there 
is little time or raom in modern industry, still clings to the personal 
relationship between employer and emptoyed. We meet both parties 
at the point where this old-fashioned set-up shows obvious signs of 
breaking down. It will need wise and willing folk on both sides to 
lake the next step. 


FESTIVAL PHOTOGRAPHS | 
Glossy prints, size 8” x 6” of any of the Festival pictures 
reproduced in this issue can be ordered from the Editorial 
Office price 3s. 6d., cach, plus postage 3d. 
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